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political inflammation increases/ abates, or gives place to
the common course of things. Of late I have been silent,
because the daily papers told you the ordinary events, and
that nothing singular had happened. The ministerial
recovery is confirmed; the rejection of the Contractors'
Bill by the House of Lords occasioned no ferment, and in
the country the Associations seem at least to doze. The
opposition are not very unanimous, and their leaders have
no grounds for reproaching the ministers with want of
conduct. The session, I conjecture, will end sooner than
is expected, from general weariness. The public is tired
of attending to their debates; and the chiefs will be sick of
disappointments; especially when not consoled by the
thorough-bass of attention and applause without doors. In
short, it is my opinion that the vigour of this country is
worn out, and is not likely to revive. I think it is pretty
much the same case with Europe; I remember that, some
years ago, I used to tell you that this is an age of abortions.
May not this be founded on a still more general truth?
May not our globe be arrived at senility ? Its youth
animated Asia, and displayed there its parts and invention.
Europe profited of the maturity of its judgement and good
sense, and experience and observation. Africa never partook
of the illumination of the two continents but in Egypt, and
at Carthage for a moment. America has begun to announce
itself for a successor to old Europe, but I already doubt
whether it will replace its predecessors; genius does not
seem to make great shoots there. Buffon says that European
animals degenerate across the Atlantic; perhaps its migrating
inhabitants may be in the same predicament. If my reveries
are true, what pity that the world will not retire into itself
and enjoy a calm old age !

I could carry my speculations on the general decay still
farther.   Is not the universal inactivity of all religions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